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‘For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LIGHT OF THE HOUSE, 


BY ELLIS MARSH. 


Rosy cheeks and laughing eyes ; 

Fair, soft hair where the sunshine lies ; 
Little white chin with a dimple in it 
(Somebody kissing it ’most every minute) ; 


Rosebud mouth that smiles and shows 

The most wonderful thing that mamma knows, — 
One pearly tooth but lately there, 

A new possession, precious, rare ; 


Two sea-shell ears, and a quaint little nose ; 
Soft, clinging fingers, and tiny toes ; 

A lithe little body that leaps and springs: 
A baby angel without its wings, 


Mamma’s own treasure, and papa’s delight, 
Constant wonder from morn till night, 
Constant care and constant joy, 

Was there ever another such a baby boy ? 


WINTER’S GOING. 


Tn the snowing and the blowing, 
In the cruel sleet, 

Little flowers begin their growing 
Far beneath our feet. 

Softly taps the Spring and cheerily, 
“Darlings, are you here ?” 

Till they answer, “ We are ready, 
Nearly ready, dear.” 


“Where is Winter, with his snowing ? 
Tell us, Spring,” they say. 

Then she answers, 
“ He is going, going on his way ; 

Poor old Winter does not love you, 
But his time is past ; 

Soon my birds shall sing above you, — 
Set you free at last.” 


The greater the difficulty the more glory in sur- 
mounting it, Skilful pilots gain their reputation 


from storms and tempests. Epicurus. 


Use well the moment; what the hour 
Brings for thy use is in thy power, 
And what thou best canst understand 


Is just the thing lies nearest to thy hand. 
Goethe. 


Your goodness must have some edge to it, else it 
is none. EMERSON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ARCTIC ALASKANS. 
BY MRS. kL. B. CAUTHORN. 
aN the Artic world, near Port Clarence, 
live the Yakitat tribe of Eskimos. 
These people are kind, affectionate, 


and quite intelligent, — probably more 
so than any of the other Northern 


tribes. 

To Mr. Bruce and Mr. Anthony and others who 
have lived among this tribe for some time we 
are indebted for much of our information concern- 
ing the habits and customs of these natives. 

These Yakitats have rather high and full fore- 
heads, but the hair is worn in such a decided bang 
fashion that the foreheads are almost entirely 
concealed. ‘Their teeth are pearly white and well 
preserved ; it is said some of the Eskimos have very 
poor teeth. If this be true, it must be an exception, 
as most barbaric or semi-civilized people have good 
teeth, as we all know. 

As the Eskimos are never guilty of washing, this 
difference in the preservation of the teeth does not 
exist through a condition of cleanliness. 

It is said the natives are more imitative than 
inventive, yet in the manufacture of their imple- 
ments much ingenuity is displayed in a simple way, 
as the large and various collection exhibited by Mr. 
Anthony and Mr. Bruce last summer proves, 

The sewing of these Eskimos so nearly resembles 
that done by a sewing-machine that we involun- 
tarily ask, Is this done by hand? As though there 
was any other way of doing it in those icy regions 
where the Aurora Borealis sports its fiery rays ! 

The thread is made of the sinews of the reindeer 
and walrus, principally the latter. The sinews are 
first torn into shreds, then twisted tightly ; some of 
the thread is as fine as our cotton thread. 

Every implement and convenience is either 
bound with the sinews, or sewed, or a combination 
of both. The sledges, boats, shoes, in fact every- 
thing, is made in this simple, tedious manner, and so 
effectually, too, that they serve every purpose. 

Hammers are made by binding a stone to a wooden 
handle; this stone may be a rare or common selec- 
tion. It is sharpened somewhat on one edge, some- 
thing after the manner of our hatchets, and chipped 
near the middle until a roughened surface is 
obtained. It is then fastened to the handle by 
sinews at this rough surface, by being passed 
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through holes that have been drilled in the handle. 
This does not bind the stone firmly to the handle, 
but it is tight enough to serve all needs, —at least 
we would not care to receive a tap on the head 
with such an instrument. 

A sort of flint called green jade was formerly 
used, but it now is quite rare, —so much so that one 
small adz costs about one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Some very artistic work is shown in their pipes ; 
these are carved with the animals and birds of their 
native land with realistic effect. The sides of the 
big, ungainly stems are tattooed; that is, the carv- 
ing is not deep, but charcoal is rubbed into these 
figures, making them black, which forms a pretty 
contrast to the whiteness of the ivory. 

These pipes are rather queer-looking affairs. The 
bowl will hold probably: only half a thimbleful 
of tobacco; but no wonder the receptacle is so 
small when tobacco costs about six dollars per 
pound. They exchange skins for it, and skins 
are rather rare in the icy North, after the inhabi- 
tants supply themselves with clothing. The men 
all smoke, and the women chew, yet they never 
expectorate. When they wish to economize in 
chewing, they put the sweet morsel on the top of 
the ear, where it nestles in a confiding manner 
under the hair until a neighbor borrows it for a few 
hours or the owner wishes to resume operations. 

It is used until it is considered tasteless and gen- 
erally exhausted, then it is dried and used for 
smoking. When it goes through this process, 
a little trap-door is opened in the big stem, and the 
accumulation dug out carefully and used for snuff. 

All the work of these Eskimos shows great perse- 
verance, patience, and industry ; a rain coat made of 
the intestines of the walrus or reindeer is one good 
proof of all these virtues. 

These intestines are sewed together in strips 
by fine sinews, so neatly that at a distance of a few 
feet the whole has the appearance of being woven. 
These coats are considered very valuable by the 
Eskimos. They are so light that they can easily 
be put in a common-sized pocket; they are espe- 
cially used when in the kyaks, and are fastened 
securely at the bottom over the opening or hatch in 
the boat. They fit closely over the head and under 
the chin, so if the waves wash completely over the 
kyak no portion of the body gets wet, except maybe 
the tip of the nose. These kyaks are made of wal- 
rus skin deftly sewed together and stretched over 
wooden ribs bound together with the ever useful 
sinew. ‘These boats, with the one or more small cir- 
cular openings, are common storehouses for fish, 
dogs, and children. ‘They are certainly very cosy 
cradles when rocked on the deep. 

The fire is lighted by friction, in about eight or 
ten seconds when everything is favorable. A small 
indentation is made into a piece of very dry wood; 
a stick standing perpendicular with something of a 
point is held tightly into this shallow hole by one 
person, while another seats himself flat and draws 
a stout thong quickly across the stick in a see-saw 
fashion. This turns the stick so effectively that 
smoke issues in a few seconds; a few seconds more, 
and there is a blaze. It requires two persons to 
manipulate this primitive fire factory. 

Stones hollowed out serve as lamps, and are 
replenished as often as necessary. The lamps 
are not allowed to go out from early in the autumn 
until the following May at least. 

The wicks are made of a cottony native plant, 
the fibres are stripped into shreds, then made into 
the wicks. A foot-ball is about the last thing we 
would imagine these Eskimos to care for; but they 
do care for them, and make nice ones too. They 
are not constructed in our modern style of being 
blown up with a key, but they serve the purpose 
equally well. The Eskimo boys fill their balls 
with down of the ducks instead of air. 

The covering is quite artistic ; it is made in strips 
from the skin of the walrus or reindeer, and orna- 
mented here and there by little frowsy tufts of hair 
left on the skin. 

These people have a fondness for dancing, but 


they use their arms more than their legs. The for- 
mer are used so effectively that one almost fears 
they will pop off. 

The movements are expressive of surprise, sor- 
row, anger, hate, — in fact all the various emotions. 
The chanting is soft, weird, and more musical 
than the hiyah-yahing of our American Indians. 

A fantastic arm-gear covered with the bills of 
the sea-parrot keeps up a constant rattling. The 
Eskimos are superstitious about wearing these; if 
a friend is sick these bills seem to invite death 
to meet their sick friend half way. 

If cleanliness is next to godliness, then the 
Eskimos are surely very ungodly, for they are 
simply filthy. But we might not be much better if 
we were placed under such frozen conditions. Ver- 
min are found everywhere; probably the skin and 
fur is partially responsible for such poor company. 
An implement is made purposely for arresting the 
frequent nips of these insect lodgers. It is consid- 
ered etiquette to extend one of these to a guest 
when he enters the hut, and he is not guilty of any 
breach of good form if he uses it quite vigorously. 
Foreigners take their clothes off, turn them inside 
out, and beat these pests off into the snow. If this 
routine is observed a few times a day, only a 
respectable number remain. 

Some of these Arctic people prefer living in 
caves instead of the ice-huts. But these caves are 
no warmer, if they are as comfortable. The 
ground is frozen hard, and so deep that meat thrown 
in an excavation will keep for weeks. Game is 
stored in the same manner, with no further attention 
than merely putting it there. 

The lot of the Eskimo is a hard one; they and 
their dogs share a life of privation, with no real 
comforts and few enjoyments. The sun shines 
constantly for about twenty days during the year, 
neither rising nor setting, and so bright that its 
light is fatal to the eye-sight, unless protected by 
goggles. These are made of wood. Funny goggles, 
aren’t they? but they are said to be much better 
than ours. The wood is constructed in a sort of a 
roof-like manner, with a small crack only to give 
scope to the vision, and this is overshadowed by 
a kind of porch which shades the eyes quite 
effectively. 

What with melting icebergs and the hard con- 
dition of the ground preventing much absorption, 
there must be a sloppy time most of the short 
summer. 

The method of hunting birds in this far Northern 
land is very primitive. Several stones are fastened 
to thongs, and these tied securely to a short handle. 
This is thrown into a flock, and if dextrously used 
entangles a bird, preventing its further flight. 

Spears are thrown from a kind of wooden scab- 
bard. The spear is held in place merely by the 
thumb and forefinger, and can be thrown with 
great force. It requires the experience of a lifetime 
nearly for a foreigner to learn to throw this spear 
with any dexterity. These weapons are used in 
killing large game principally. Here you see 
the natives with the spears they use in catching 
fish. The smallest one is used for the smaller fish ; 
this has three tines, something like a fork. These 
are sometimes made of wood, while the larger 
ones are made of the ivory tusk of the walrus. 
Each tine has a roughened ring surface, which pre- 
vent the fish from slipping off. The tusks are 
bound by stout thongs to each end of a long stick, 
which really makes a double spear. 

The wood is obtained only from drift that floats 
in on those ice-bound shores from the Yukon River. 


For Every Other Sunday, 

A THOUGAT OF FLO’S. 

BY MARTHA F. BLANCHARD. 
Fo looked out of the window one night, 

Saw the twilight stars shine out of the blue ; 
“Oh, mamma,” she cried, “Dod’s ’ighting his 

amps, 

An’ frowing the matches down frough 
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OLD-WORLD PICTURES. 
No. IV.— Berlin to Heidelberg. 
BY FANNIE A. TYLER. 


DOUBT if there is another street in 
Europe which presents so many attrac- 
tions to a stranger as the Unter den 

> Linden in Berlin. This fine “avenue 
of limes,” as its name signifies, isa mile in length. 
On each side of the beautiful stretch of trees is a 
broad roadway, and a soft turf for horses under the 
saddle. Under the lime-trees pedestrians can find 
a grateful shade; and the wide, generous sidewalks 
are convenient for shoppers and _ sight-seekers. 
Around the upper end of the Unter den Linden 
cluster some noble buildings. The old Schloss is a 
royal palace where royal visitors are féted, and in 
front extends the Lustgarten, planted with fine trees ; 
in the centre of the garden is a beautiful fountain. 
The Roman Catholic church is near, and farther 
on the Picture Gallery, the University buildings, 
Royal Library, Royal Guard House, Arsenal, Opera 
House, equestrian statue of Frederic the Great, and 
the palaces of the Emperor and Crown Prince The 
River Spree flows through the heart of the city, — 
a quiet little stream with a wild name, —and inter- 
sects the Unter den Linden between the Schloss 
and the other palaces. The Spree is spanned by 
the Schlossbriicke (palace bridge), bearing eight 
fine groups in marble by eminent sculptors. On 
this street are situated the finest hotels, in one of 
which we happily found a home. And at the lower 
end of the avenue stands the beautiful Brandenburg 
Gate. : 

Berlin was so charming that I would like to write 
of it at length; but I can only speak of our visit to 
the palaces, where in Emperor William’s sitting- 
room we saw his desk and the writing-table of the 
Empress, the two separated by a screen of luxuriant 
ivy. Iwas permitted to take a leaf from it, and it 
is still in my possession. In a vase standing upon 
the Emperor’s desk I saw a bunch of the corn- 
flower, a blue blossom which used to grow in my 
grandfather’s garden under the name of bachelor’s 
button. It is the national flower of Germany since 
the Emperor’s adored mother, the beautiful Queen 
Louise, loved it best of all flowers growing upon 
her native soil. 

In the palace of the crown prince we were de- 
lighted to roam, almost at will, about the magnifi- 
cent rooms belonging to the Princess Victoria, the 
eldest daughter of England’s queen, and the crown 
prince, her husband, lovingly called by his people 
“Unser Fritz” (our Fritz), because he is so dear to 
them. 

The royal family and retinue of servants were at 
Potsdam; and the housekeeper, a lovely woman 
from Holstein, who was very friendly to us, and 
who spoke English perfectly, escorted us through 
many rooms usually closed to strangers. Among 
others, we were admitted to the sitting-room and 
library, where were Victoria’s organ and piano, 
work-basket and lounge, with cushions and pillows. 
The room wore such a sweet home-like look that our 
hearts went out to Unser Fritz and his beloved wife. 

One day, when the grand old Kaiser was receiv- 
ing, we saw him with the homely Prince Bismark 
and the elegant Viceroy of Egypt; and we were 
standing so near to them all that, had they been 
friends instead of strangers, they could have reached 
our extended hands. 

We must hasten on to quaint old Hamburg, where 
we drove about the city, and steamed on the Binnen- 
Alster, and saw the great white swans gliding 
gracefully over the blue water, and looking as 
fearless and happy as if they appreciated the kind- 
ness of the wealthy old lady who, years ago, left a 
bequest which should be devoted to their care and 
preservation. The trip on the little steamboat was 
delightful; and it was amusing to watch the passen- 
gers, homeward bound, signalling for the boat to 
stop at different streets that they might alight. 
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Our visit to the Zodlogical Garden was a great 
pleasure. The collection is large, and contained 
many animals I had never seen or heard of. The 
monkey family, in a show of wild animals, always 
interests me; and the Hamburg monkeys were most 
amusing. We saw a gorilla and his wife, to whom 
he was administering a lecture in a snapping, snarl- 
ish way, which evidently intimidated the female, as 
she shrunk away from him with a frightened look 
in her eyes. And then he glanced at me, with an 
ugly expression, as if to say, “ You see how I hold 
the power.” And I told him, in plain English, that 
he was a cross, disagreeable fellow, and not worthy 
of being obeyed. And we saw a salamander, a rare 
species of creature. 

On to Hanover, where we spent twenty-four 
hours, glad to see a specimen of architecture simi- 
lar to that in Holland, because we passed that coun- 
try by and proceeded to the classic Rhine, where we 
spent a night in Cologne in a fine hotel, so close to 
the river that we could hear the music of the ripples 
as they washed the shore. Cologne was most 
enjoyable. We attended a portion of high mass 
in the fine cathedral, visited the Church of St. 
Ursula, where in one of the chapels was shown us 
an array of maidens’ bones and skulls, no pleasanter 
to look upon than were those of the monks in 
Rome. A drive about places with a good guide, 
when one’s time is limited, gives a fair idea of 
them. And when in the afternoon we stood upon the 
deck of the “Schiller,” and sent our thoughts back- 
ward for a little, we believed that we knew Ham- 
burg, Hanover, and Cologne fairly well, and had 
now entered upon a greater pleasure than all these 
in our excursion up the Rhine. What a beautiful 
afternoon it was! and crowded with delightful 
memories it will always be. The river, in its own 
natural beauty, is not finer than our own beautiful 
Hudson; but the ruined castles, each with its 
tender legend attached, make the trip one of deep 
interest to tourists. At Coblentz, opposite Ehren- 
breitstein, the fortress of the Rhine, we passed 
through the bridge of boats, — such a pretty, quaint 
fashion of opening a passage for us. Just here the 
river narrows, and it was interesting to sit upon the 
deck of the “Schiller” as she slowly steamed up 
the stream ; and passing one half-demolished castle 
after another, we would open our Bedeker and read 
aloud tlre legend attached, which has made each a 
storied ruin. 

Landing at Biebrich, we drove over a charming 
road, where on each side fields blossomed with the 
scarlet poppy, marguerites, and the corn-flower, 
and arrived at Wiesbaden, giving it but a day and 
night, and hastening on to Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
A few hours in this place enabled us to see the 
monuments to Gutenberg, Goethe, and Schiller, the 
house where the Rothschilds were born, and to 
drive about the handsome city. Many places of 
interest were hastily visited, and with happy an- 
ticipations we turned our faces toward Heidelberg. 


Goodness consists not in the outward things we 
do, but in the inward thing we are. To be is the 
great thing. CHAPIN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN ORANGE GROVE. 


To tHe READERS or Every OTHER SunDAY: 
Dear CHILDREN,— The Editor had in a late 
number of the Every OTHER Sunpay a pretty pic- 
ture which he called “A Winter Scene in Florida;” 
but I think there should have been an orange-tree 
in one corner, and some gray moss hanging from 
that big palmetto-tree. As these important items 
of Southern scenery are omitted, the orange-tree 
especially, I thought perhaps you would like to 
know something about one of the places in Florida 
where oranges are raised. Now, as the children 
who live in the South are supposed to know all 
about such things, they can skip this letter; and 
those who live in the North and West can read it. 
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Suppose you take a trip down here, and learn a 
little about orange-culture. 

This little town where Iam spending the winter 
is a retired spot. It is about thirty miles from 
St. Augustine, and it is only within two years that 
the whistle from a steam-engine has sounded through 
its quiet woods and groves. Twenty years ago 
only six families lived in the place, and each new 
one that came in had to chop down the trees and 
clear a place in the woods for a house; and a very 
simple kouse it would be, — just a front room and a 
back room, and overhead perhaps a couple of cham- 
bers, all rough and unfinished, without any cellar, 
—literally, “a house built on the sand.” 

When you step out of the cars, you will see a 
very pretty little depot and a large freight-house, a 
small church standing on the edge of the woods, 
and a store. A little farther away is a larger 
church and another store; and that is all the public 
buildings there are in the town. 

The first thing you will notice as you step into 
the street is the deep sand. It is pretty hard to 
walk in, but here is a good shell walk. Now, you 
will wonder as much as I did what a shell walk is. 
It is made of the small shells, called periwinkles, 
that are broken and spread on thie side of the street, 
where they make a firm, hard pathway. If you go 
into some parts of the woods or hummocks, you 
will find great mounds of these shells; and it is 
supposed that many, many years ago the Indians 
brought these shells from the seashore to these 
places, and there had great feasts. Those who have 
dug down into these mounds have found bones of 
animals, and even human bones, and bits of pottery ; 
and if you should ever visit a museum in a town 
not many miles from Boston, Mass., you would see 
there the skeleton of an Indian that was taken out 
of one of these mounds. 

But now we must go back to the depot. If you 
look around, you will see the groves of oranges, — 
oranges, oranges everywhere; for that is the only 
business of the town. Even the colored people will 
have their little bit of ground set out with orange- 
trees. As you walk up the street, you will see 
pretty houses almost hidden; for the trees are 
planted each side of the garden walk, they stand 
guard at the front door, and peep in at the back 
windows. I suppose if I should ask some of you 
if you had ever seen an orange-tree, you would say, 
“Oh, yes; I’ve seen lots of them in greenhouses.” 
Well, I assure you that an orange-tree in a green- 
house and one growing in its native soil are two 
very different things; and I think a good many of 
us have bought and eaten our oranges every year 
without much thought of how they grow and the 
care they need. The orange-tree that you see 
growing in a big tub in a greenhouse does not look 
much like those growing in a large grove. 

Let us take a short walk to a grove where they 
are picking the fruit. Here there are forty acres of 
ground that twenty years ago was dense woods, — 
tall pines, live-oaks, water-oaks, and palmettos. 
Now you see nothing but row after row of orange- 
trees, tangerines, mandarins, and here and there a 
grape-fruit tree,—four thousand five hundred in 
all, and all in bearing condition, most of them as 
large as a good-sized apple-tree. It is a beautiful 
sight. No grass grows under the trees, for that 
would take away the nourishment from the trees; 
so as we stroll-around the grove our feet sink into 
the deep white sand. These trees have been grow- 
ing for many years; and think of the labor and 
patience that has been expended in bringing them to 
their present beauty! First, the seed is planted in 
boxes, and allowed to grow fora year. Then comes 
the work of moving the infant trees into the “nur- 
sery.” There they must be budded, shielded from the 
frost, fertilized, and watched that the mischievous lit- 
tle salamander does not take a fancy to make a meal 
off the tender roots. At the end of five years you 
can begin to look for fruit; and at the end of ten 
years, if all has gone well, you can pick and send 
off your boxes by the hundred. 

Here is the packing-house, and all the work of 
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preparing the fruit for the market is done here. 
While some of the men are in the grove picking, 
others are makinz the boxes. The picking must 
be done carefully. The fruit must be cut from the 
branches with a pair of sharp scissors, made on 
purpose ; if it is pulled off, it will decay after a very 
short time, The material for the boxes is all meas- 
ured and cut at a factory, five miles from here, for 
every box must be the same size. 

This long, sloping box, that looks like a pair of 
stairs, with three slats fastened over the top, is the 
sizer. When oranges are packed to be sold they 
must be the same size ina box. If you will notice, 
the space between these slats is narrower at the 
top than at the bottom. As you stand behind this 
inclined plane and roll the oranges one by one down, 
you will see that they drop through the aperture 
that is just large enough for them; and when they 
are packed they are called ‘two hundred and fifties,” 
or “one hundred and seventy-sixes,” or “ ninety- 
sixes,” according to the number that can be put in 
one box. Sometimes there will be some too large 
to go through the ninety-six space. They are very 
handsome; but dealers like the small sizes better, 
because they can make more money on them. 

The next thing to do is to sort them, unless that 
has been done while picking. The navels must 
not be mixed with the plain oranges; and then 
there are the Russets and the Fancy Russets, the 
Brights and the Fancy Brights. The Russets are 
brown, covered with what looks like rust; this is 
the work of a troublesome little insect that lives 
on the trees and preys on the bud and fruit. They 
will soon ruin a tree, if not carefully watched and 
exterminated. The Fancy Brights are the clean, 
bright-yellow orange; and when a dealer orders a 
box of Fancy Brights, he expects to receive oranges 
that have not a single dent, speck, or flaw. 

Mandarins and tangerines must be packed in 
boxes by themselves. ‘If put with oranges, they will 
decay ; for they are soft, and will not bear being 
pressed or packed tight. 

There is still another variety, called “ Kumquats.” 
They have a smooth rind, and are about as large as 
a good-sized plum. They are eaten rind and all, 
and some people consider them very good eating. 

When the fruit is sorted, then comes the wrap- 
ping. The tissue-paper is cut in squares, just the 
right size; and while some wrap others pack into 
the boxes in regular rows, just so many in a box, 
according to the size of the fruit. Then the fourth 
side of the box is nailed on; and there at the door 
stands a cart and a long-eared mule ready to take 
them to the freight-house, there to be shipped to a 
fruit-dealer in some city. 

But the Editor will say this letter is too long. So 
we must hurry back, going by the way of this cart- 
path through the woods, and stopping to pick the 
pretty wild-flower, “sweet Mary,” that covers the 
ground like snow with its white bloom; and when 
next we purchase a dozen oranges at thie fruit-store 
we shall remember the time when we picked all we 
wanted off the trees, and took our choice between 
the Russets and the Fancy Brights. 

And now while you return to your homes, North, 
East, and West, and tell your friends of all you 
have seen in a Florida orange grove, I must bid you 
good-by as you step into the car, for three months 
longer I must be 


A NortTHERN EXILE. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


Happy as a robin, 

Gentle as a dove, — 

That’s the sort of little child 
Every one will love. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Brrore the Editor knew it, he found there 
was not room enough to wheel his chair into 
the circle of contributors for the last number, 
and so he quietly stayed outside. Verhaps, 
however, the best part which he has in affairs 
is not to talk directly, but to have something 
to do with every department of the paper, and 
to see that it is put into right shape. In that 
way he has a share in every page, and is not 
limited to any particular column or corner 
of it. 

Of course, we are all sorry to part with 
“Stephen Doucette.’ Mrs. Blanchard has 
made us all debtors by her interesting story- 
Perhaps we shall see Stephen again sometime, 
as he “ grows.” 

As for the pictures, we think the group of 
Indians shown on the first page will make a 
very interesting contrast to our modern clothes 
and ways. ‘The little children are perhaps the 
most attractive part of the picture. 

Washington stands for the best known brav- 
ery that has been shown in patriotism,—a 
kind of courage which devoted itself to the 
good of his country and his fellow-men. The 
sword that he holds out in the picture he does 
not intend to use for anything but peace. The 
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only kind of war allowable is that in which Lee 


attempt is made to defend the rights of man 
and extend the borders of universal brotherhood. 

The series of the Madonnas branches out this 
time into one not so commonly known, “The 
Madonna of the Lily.” Applications have been 
made to us from teachers in the public schools for 
a reproduction of these pictures on cards, to be 
used with classes in art. It remains to be seen 
whether we shall comply with this desire after we 
have finished the series. 

That is a charming little scene on the last page 
in which the yacht “ Kitty ” figures. The Editor 
knows that a great many would prefer to do all 
their sailing on the safe earth, where there is no 
sea-sickness; but that is not the reason why these 
young voyagers take to this kind of navigation. 
This is a real boy and a real girl, and they live 
not far from Boston; and all that is told in the 
text and shown in the picture is accurately so. 

The description of an orange grove is from one 
of our best-known Post-Office Mission workers and 
Sunday-School teachers, who has worn herself out, 
and is down South finding health. It will be a 
pleasure for her friends to know that she is gaining 
rapidly. 

It will be seen that we have brought out the 
Question-Box again; it has not appeared during 
this volume. Several questions have accumulated, 
and we now answer them. ‘This is a very valuable 
channel; and we are always glad to have corre- 
spondents ask questions, all of which we will answer 
to the best of our ability. There are still some 
inquiries remaining, which we will attend to in 
another number. 

In reply to our request for letters explaining 
reference to the “Kohinoor” in the poem “The 
Ice Storm,” printed a few numbers back, we give 
the first one received, in another column, which is 
very entertaining. 


HIGHER LEVELS. 


WuHuenw’ER a noble deed is wrought, 
Whiene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise 
To higher levels rise. 
LONGFELLOW. 


By the streets of ‘* By and By” one arrives at 


the house of “ Never.” CERVANTES. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
WHO MADE WAR ONLY FOR FREEDOM, JUSTICE, PEACE. 


Be noble, — that is more than wealth ; 
Do right, — that’s more than place; 
Then in the spirit there is health, 


And gladness in the face. 
Selected. 


A KINDERGARTEN LESSON ON WASH- 

INGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 

HOLIDAY is coming soon. You know 

A Thanksgiving Day was a _ holiday, and 

- Christmas Day, and New Year’s Day; and 

now in February we shall have Washington’s 
Birthday. 

The schools and a great many of the shops will 
be closed; the fathers will not go to their work that 
day ; flags will be out, and guns will be fired, and 
bells rung, morning, noon, and night. 

Not only in your city or town, but everywhere in 
our land, Washington’s Birthday will be a holiday. 

(Let the children name all the places they can 
think of, to help them get as much of an idea of the 
widespread observance of the day as it is compati- 
ble with their scant geographical knowledge.) 

Who can find George Washington’s picture ? 
Who can tell anything about him? We will talk 
about him to-day, so that when his birthday comes, 
and you hear the guns and the bells, and see the 
pretty flags, you will know what it is all about. 

Teacher tells stories : — 

1. George and his hatchet, exemplifying truth. 

2. Wishing to be a sailor, showing his unselfish 
love for his mother. 

3. The young surveyor, showing faithfulness in 
work, — at lessons and in surveying (writing books, 
account books, ete., still to be seen). Speak of the 
difficulties of surveying, — penetrating into the for- 
ests alone, sleeping on the ground, walking many, 
many miles, ete.,—so that the children may see 
what bravery, strength, and endurance were de- 
manded, 

4. Washington and the corporal. (The rebuke to 
the arrogant little corporal may not be appreciated, 
but Washington’s ready helpfulness certainly will.) 

What kind of a little boy was George Washing- 
ton? A boy whotold the truth. What kind of a 
big boy? Loving and obedient; he gave up what 
he wanted to do to please his mother. What kind of 
a man? A hard worker, ready to help, strong, 
brave, wise, and true. , 


(Questioning the children will help them de- 
duce the qualities displayed in the stories.) 

It was long ago that George Washington 
lived, and the people in this land were having 
a great deal of trouble. The king, who ruled 
this country, too, then, although he lived 
over the sea, was very unkind and unfair to 
the American people, and made them very 
unhappy. : 

“What shall we do?” ‘“ We must find some 
way to stop all this. We want somebody to 
manage our soldiers and not let the king treat 
us so unfairly. Where shall we find the right 
kind of a man?” 

“ Here he is! Here he is!”’ said those who 
knew Washington. And surely he was just 
the right kind of a man, because he was 
strong and brave and wise and true. 

So Washington was chosen to be the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, and every one 
called him General Washington. 

After a while, when the people were free 
from the king, they decided to have a 
president. 

Do you know whom they would be likely to 
choose? Yes, indeed —George Washington- 
How glad his motler must have been to see 
her son so useful and so honored! 

Who is the president now 4? 

But George Washington was 
president. 

People call him “the Father of his Country.” 
To you see why that is a good name for him ? 

Emilie Poulsson in “ The Child’s World.” 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
TRUE STORIES ABOUT EMMA. 
BY LUCY SHATTUCK. 


Emma is a bright, fair-haired little girlie, four 
years old, and as sweet as a rose-bud. She is very 
“cute,” too, and some of her quaint little sayings 
have given her mamma and her aunties many a 
good laugh. When very young she had been 
taught with much care the whole long names of 
her father and her mother and her grandmother, 
because they all lived together; and sometimes she 
got those long names sadly mixed up, as you shall 
see, for one day when mamma was asking her to 
tell all the names to a lady visitor, this is the way 
she did it. 

“Now, Emma, tell the lady, like a good girl, what 
is papa’s name,” said Mamma. 

“Luketia Amelia Long,” replied the little silver 
voice. 

“No, dear,” said mamma, “that is grandma’s 
name, papa is James Jordan Long.” 

“Dames Dordan Long,” repeated the little one, 
obediently. 

“Now tell mamma’s name,” was the next request, 
and the dear little thing, forgetting the real name of 
“Anna” in the sweet memory of the dearer one 
of “mamma,” lisped out confidently the name, 
“Mamma Litsfield Long.” _ 

Another day, when Emma was walking out with 
her mamma, there passed by them a horse and 
buggy driven by a lady who sat very straight and 
held the reins very tightly. _ 

“Oh, see that woman!” exclaimed Emma. 

Her mamma, who wished to teach her to speak 
correctly, said: “No, dear, that is a lady.” 

“Well,” said the little girl, “it looks like a 
woman,” and her mother felt both amused and 
amended, for was not Emma right after all? 

These are both true stories about a real little girl, 
and here is one more true story about her. She 
was dressing one day to go to the kindergarten, and 
had put on both her shoes and begun to button 
them, when her mamma, looking down at her little 
girl, said: “ Why, Emma, you have put your shoes 
on the wrong fect.” 

You can all imagine how her mother laughed 
when Emma, looking up with her great blue eyes, 
said very earnestly : “ They’s all the feet I’ve got, 
mamma!” 
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Leonardo showed other gifts also 
when “a mere child,’ for he made 
several curious inventions, — a com- 
pass, and a contrivance for diving 
and swimming. One writer mentions 
a flying-machine among his early 
achievements. When older, he made 
many other inventions. There is a 
tradition that he was the inventor of 
the lyre. He was fond of music, and 
could play on the lute and guitar, as 
well as the lyre. 

He early showed an aptitude for 
study, particularly scientific study; 
and as time went on became distin- 
guished as a scientist, sculptor, archi- 
tect, and engineer, as well as painter 
and inventor. 

Although he often painted from 
memory, he carried his sketch-book at 
his girdle, and was always searching 
for what was picturesque and beautiful. 
He was fond of seizing unusual expres- 
sions, and of painting curious com- 
binations. 
to his home, entertain them with funny 
stories, and when they were conyulsed 
with laughter, take his brush to seize 
their expression. 

It is said he could paint with equal 
facility with his left or his right hand; 
and there is a tradition that he some- 
times used both hands at once, painting 
with a brush in each. One of his 
friends, however, speaks of his “ ineffa- 
ble left hand,” which would seem to 
indicate that that was the most skilful. 

If he had lived in our day he would 
have been greatly admired. by the 
lovers of dumb animals, for it is said, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FAMOUS MADONNAS. 
V.— Madonna of the Lily. 
BY EVELYN 8. FOSTER. 


UR gallery of Madonnas would not 
be complete without a picture by 
the great Leonardo. The one Ihave 
chosen to represent his work is not 
as famous as his “ Madonna of the 
Rocks” or his ‘‘ Madonna and Saint 

Anne,” but it is considered one of his most beauti- 
ful Madonnas, and is probably the one most fami- 
liar to my readers. Copies of it are constantly 
appearing. Some years ago it formed the frontis- 
piece in the “St. Nicholas,” making a very attrac- 
tive page in that always charming magazine. 

Leonardo da Vinci (sometimes written Lionardo) 
was painting his great pictures when Michael 
Angelo, afterward his rival, was a young man, 
and when Raphael was a baby. His life reads 
like a story. All the good fairies must have been 
present with rich gifts at his christening, for he had 
beauty of form and features, with great physical 
strength; a lovable disposition, natural refine- 
ment, and charming manners; and so many and 
versatile powers that Mrs. Jameson calls him ‘the 
miracle of that age of miracles.” 

He was an Italian artist, born in the valley of the 
Arno, near Florence. A pretty story is told that 
illustrates the wonderful aptitude for painting that 
he showed when a pupil under Verrocchio, his 
Florentine master. Verrocchio was painting, it is 
said, a picture of “Saint John Baptizing Christ,’ 
and asked Leonardo to paint an angel in one corner. 
The pupil responded to this request with such suc- 
cess that his work has been described as “‘a space 
of sunlight in the cold, labored old picture.” The 
contrast between the work of “a mere child,” as his 
master called him, and the rest of the painting so 
discouraged Verrocchio that he painted no more 
pictures. 


he was so kind-hearted that he would 
buy birds that he might give them their freedom. 

We can easily imagine what a charming guest 
Leonardo must have been. Such a friend would 
indeed be “an ornament to a house.’ A pleasant 
story is told of one of his visits, —that on the wall 
of his room in the palace of a friend, he painted 
a beautiful picture of a Madonna and the Christ- 
child. 

He spent part of his life at Milan, but his last 
years were passed in France, where he was the 
painter of Francis I. Some authorities say that he 
died in the king’s arms, but others claim to dis- 
prove this. 

Vasari, an old Italian writer, said of Leonardo, 
‘that whatever he did bore an impress of harmony, 
truthfulness, goodness, sweetness, and _ grace, 
wherein no other man could equal him.” The 
artist, however, was never satisfied with his 
achievements; his ideal was always far away in 
the distance. 

It adds to our interest in the ‘‘ Madonna of the 
Lily ” to know the story of the wonderful man who 
created it ; and it adds to our pleasure in looking at 
the picture to know that in an age not famous for 
its virtue, his character was worthy of honor. 

In the painting the lovely mother has her arms 
about the beautiful Christchild, and is receiving a 
lily from his hand. The lily is one of the attributes 
of Mary, and is the emblem of purity. 

It is thought this picture was painted in the latter 
part of Da Vinci’s life. 


Though I am always in haste, I am never in a 
hurry. JoHN WESLEY. 


My days are stairs that lead to life’s great end, 
And one by one I steadily ascend ; 
Sometimes a shadow falls upon the way, — 
But dark or light, I need not go astray. 

Mrs. Heren E. Brown. 


He would invite peasants, 


Honor the voice that dares to speak 
(The cruel jest unheeding) 
For those who cannot speak themselves 
One word of humble pleading. Selected, 


for Bevery Other Sunday. 
THE GROWTH OF STEPHEN DOUCETTE. 
BY MARTHA FAIRBANKS BLANCHARD. 


Chapter V.— “To grow higher, deeper, wider, as the 
years go on: to conquer difficulties, and acquire more 
and more power ; to feel all one’s faculties unfolding, 
and truth descending into the soul,— this makes lifé 
worth living.” — JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 


<7, )HE locking-in episode was productive 

of more than one result. Both nines 

were so indignant at Stephen’s treat- 

ment that they took pains to have other 

peculiarly crooked proceedings of the 

now very unpopular watchman come 

to the knowledge of the manager, incensed at 

Watkins’s culpable neglect of duty. The unprinci- 

pled young man lost not only his foolishly hazarded 

money, but his good position in the Rockway Works 
as well. 

To Stephen the incident had its compensation, in 
that he gained a new friend in Mr. Le Clair. It did 
not take the astute manager long to perceive that in 
young Doucette he had an uncommon type of fac- 
tory operative. His interest in the boy deepened 
with his growing perception of Stephen’s character. 

On the return of Mrs. Le Clair and her two 
daughters from a European trip, Stephen was 
invited to dine with the family. This was the 
beginning of a friendship very helpful to him. 

People of refinement and culture, the Le Clairs 
possessed also the wealth to make them of impor- 
tance in Rockway social circles. To have entrance 
to their home was to have other doors open to 
Stephen. Wherever he went, there was that in 
Stephen Doucette that made friends. He was no 
less liked in the new surroundings than among his 
fellow-operatives. 

It was now understood that Stephen was to learn 
the different branclies of rattan furniture manufac- 
ture, with a view: to acting eventually as assistant 
to Foreman Forbes, who was feeling daily the press 
of increasing business. 

“T?ve little doubt we’ll find yer managin’ the 
whole concern here twenty years from now,” the 
jocular Sterling said to Stephen, framing under 
John Roby’s systematic instruction. “Well, it’s 
in yer. I used ter think yer was a dreadfully 
dreamy, unpractical sort o’ chap; but I’ve foun’ yer 
out. There’s a mighty shrewd brain back o’ them 
big eyes o’ yourn. The way yer manage them 
Kanucks is a marvel. If Forbes has any business 
with’em wantin’ delicate handlin’, I notice he gives 
you the commission every time. I s’pose yer under- 
stan’ ’em better. They like yer; that’s plain. For 
that, I guess there ain’t many on us but take to yer, 
Steve.” 

The contrast between the humbler homes in 
which he was welcome and those others of educa- 
tion and culture grew upon Stephen. The desire 
in him to bring some of this broader living within 
reach of those denied ones strengthened. 

He found less leisure to write now, but what he 
did gained in quality. There were tones in his 
verse at times that sent a quick thrill to Mr. Baring’s 
heart, and brought unexpected tears to his old 
teacher’s eyes. His song in the past had been 
an unconscious blossoming; it was like beautiful 
Undine before tke coming of her soul. Now the 
warm human throb was felt in every note. 

Stephen had accepted the unsought invitation of 
Whittier to visit him in his Oak Knoll home. The 
two hours spent with the sweet-souled Quaker poet 
will never die from his remembrance. On his leay- 
ing, the good Friend gave him a letter of introduc- 
tion to a literary acquaintance, who might prove of 
valuable assistance to the younger writer. 
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With the widening of his own life Stephen sought 
to widen that of others. In ways that lay nearest 
he worked. A score of his countrymen owed to 
him the rudimentary instruction in reading and 
writing in the new language. One of the roughest 
of the Meusets he found possessed of great crude 
skill in drawing. Stephen influenced his artist 
friend, Mr. Baring, to give the boy lessons. The 
change in Gaspard Meuset, marked to all, was a 
revelation of the possible to Stephen Doucette. 
The bluster dropped like a worn-out garment. 
Gaspard’s whole soul seemed lighted with new 
purpose. 

Some of the “lunch-rooms” lost their best custom- 
ers when Stephen formed a moderate-sized whist 
club. Sometimes Miss Dimick invited the boys to 
meet in her tasteful little sitting-room, serving coffee 
and cake at a suitable break in the game. These 
were gala nights to all. Stephen noticed how 
quickly the contagion of Miss Dimick’s delightful 
manners spread, 

Often also, in his vacations, his friend, Maurice 
Gilson, opened the home billiard-room, and invited 
Stephen with his factory comrades to a jolly bout 
with the Round-Tablers. Much merriment, but 
little coarseness, marked these occasions, Stephen 
was not slow to perceive. The Round Table knights 
created an atmosphere. 

“ That is what is wanted, — the right atmosphere!” 
Stephen would affirm with force at the meetings of 
the Round Table band. “Give those boys the 
entrée of one good, refined home, and the problem 
is practically solved, unless one is innately bad or 
unconquerably stupid. Oh, if I could make this 
possible for them all!” 

And because of his earnestness, and his constant 
reaching out in all directions for help, Stephen did 
make it possible. The strength of his desire to see 
the experiment tried infected his good, wealthy 
friend, Maurice Gilson. 

“Here is this barrack of a house with only us 
two in it,” Maurice impetuously expostulated with 
his father. ‘ Half the rooms have been closed since 
my mother died. What good is your fine library 
doing for the town at large? Could n’t all these 
pictures and this statuary you have been collecting 
for years be of some educating service to others ? 
Are we the only ones who can appreciate fine 
draperies, rich carpets, costly silver —” 

“Your mother left you the house and much of 
the contents, Maurice. It is all yours soon. I only 
ask you to wait. Your opinions may change before 
your coming of age; and if taken now, the step 
may be regretted. Your idea, I understand, is for 
us to remain, with your Aunt Katharine, to give it 
a certain homeness, then practically open the house 
as a—vwell, for lack of a better term, call it a sort 
of club resort? You and Stephen have been reading 
college settlement literature freely, I fancy.” 

“We certainly don’t want to make the home 
an ordinary club,” Maurice asserted with vigor. 
“ After all, father, it can’t hurt us to get into these 
people’s lives. It has not hurt Stephen.” 

“No,” smiled his father; “but it may hurt the 
Brussels carpets and some of my antique furniture 
and original paintings and first editions to have that 
motley crowd let loose here. Hob-nailed shoes and 
unclean hands —” 

“Will vanish, with other barbarities, given sur- 
roundings demanding something different.” 

“Velvet slippers and dressing-gown to take the 
place?” Mr. Gilson gazed quizzically at his son’s 
attire. 

“Why not ?”’ Maurice replied, with boldness. “I 
should wish them to feel at home. Certain rooms 
could be set apart for toilette use. If they wished 
— having come eventually to feel it was their home 
as well as mine-—to relax to slippers, what harm ? 
Their money might go into worse frivolities than 
dressing-gowns. The evenings, with games, music, 
and pleasant conversation, little home spreads per- 
haps, as we have them,—are these too good, too 
extravagant for these people ?” 

“ You can’t make them feel possession is theirs, — 


not been of the highest, perhaps. 


give the needed sense of freedom that precedes the 
rest. It won’t go.” 

“Wecan. It will go,’ Maurice asserted. ‘“‘ We 
will make it go, —at least, Stephen Doucette, with 
half a chance, will make it go. There is nothing 
he can’t make go, if he sets out. You understand, 
we aristocrats’? — Maurice’s eyes twinkled — “are 
to be in it to give the example of our easy, polished 
bearing, our good taste in talk and dress, our know- 
ledge of the correct thing in certain possible situa- 
tions. Our superior education and culture” — 
Maurice met his father’s glance in humorous un- 
derstanding — “are supposed to be imparted, by 
degrees, by personal intercourse, through awakened 
interest. We shall not try to take in the whole 
town at once. A few, such as the Meusets, who 
are already on the road to broader living, will be 
given the run of the home first. From them the 
leaven will spread.” 

Maurice saw the scepticism in his father’s face. 
“The Rockway Social Club’s rooms are models of 
luxury,’ he went on. “Nothing is too costly for 
the men who belong. Don’t they live up to their 
surroundings ? Garver Bowler’s home training has 
You, yourself, 
have remarked on the polish he has acquired 
through election to membership. Do any of those 
men abuse either club property or their privileges ?” 

“The majority has had social experience making 
that impossible,” replied Mr. Gilson. “No man 
not a gentleman would be allowed to retain his 
name on the club list.” 

“Well, cannot we give this social training, create 
this experience ?” hotly protested Maurice. “ Can- 
not others, not ‘to the manner born,’ acquire? And 
cannot this all be made a foundation to something 
higher? The Round-Tablers think it can. Why, 
we waste energy fussing and fuming about hoodlum- 
ism that might be expended rooting it out. Once 
make a boy feel there are valuable things in the 
world to know, that he may know if he will, and 
that by knowing his happiness will be enlarged, — 
why, that boy ends with knowledge! You will say 
that the whole struggle lies in making the boy 
feel; and so it does. But that is just where Stephen 
Doucette’s power comes in; he can make one feel. 
He will solve this problem alone, give him time; 
but I want to be in the work, you want to be in it. 
Come, father, let me send Stephen to convert you 
to my scheme!” 

“Take the house, take the foundry, take my 
check-book,” cried Mr. Gilson, in mock dismay. ‘I 
know that boy!” 


It was ladies’ night at the Gilson Boys’ Club. 
The old mansion was illuminated from attic to 
basement. Bright-faced young people filled rooms, 
halls, and stairways, and flowed over into the wide 
verandas. 

Roger Baring and his wife, with two friends, 
watched the young faces, aglow with the excitement 
of a pleasurable experience. 

“Full dress, by the great Sir Walter!” exclaimed 
the friend from Redmond, who bvasted of not 
being much interested in all these fanatic, phil- 
anthropic schemes for making a very good world 
better. 

“You are in evening dress yourself,” said Mr. 
Baring, quietly. 

“Why, yes, we — but factory operatives 

“ Aren’t you putting extravagant ideas into these 
young folks’ heads?” questioned the man from 
Lynton, intent on getting points to use in his own 
boys’ club. 

“Rather, we have taken some out,” corrected 
Mrs. Baring. “Our young girls are wearing to-night 
their pretty, inexpensive muslins, tastefully fash- 
ioned in correct style and form. It is not so great 
while since many flaunted their tawdry silks on the 
streets. Our young men in the past have squan- 
dered many times over the cost of those modest 
dress-suits.”’ 

“T must say I never saw better manners,” ex- 
claimed he of Redmond, watching a bit of gallantry 
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on the part of a handsome young fellow escorting a 
pretty French Canadian girl across the hall. 

“T always said Maurice Gilson’s manners were 
model,” said Mrs. Baring, looking at her husband. 

“Gilson! Gilson’s son! You don’t mean he is 
here?” 

“ All Rockway’s best is here,” laughed Mr. Baring. 
“This is the social event of the season, my dear sir.” 

“We could not do it in Lynton,” sighed its 
discouraged representative. 

“ Have you tried 4” 

“Oh, but our type of operatives is not the same. 
We have n’t any such modest girls. You ought to 
see the bold, giggling specimens in our streets. 
And our young boys and men! Oh, I don’t know 
what the town will do, in time, with its harassing 
Canadian element.” 

“ Send for Stephen Doucette,” calmly responded 
Mr. Baring. “He has that in him will ‘ gild a cow- 
shed.’ He las solved the Canadian problem for 
Rockway.” 

Stephen came toward them, bringing little Miss 
Le Clair to Mrs. Baring. 

“T have been having sucha delightful time with 
that charming Mr. Meuset,” May Le Clair naively 
declared. “ Your pupil does you honor, Mr. Baring. 
He has been explaining all about those European 
photographs you have just bestowed on the club.” 

“And you say the club pays its own expenses 
now ¢” the Lynton man was saying to Stephen. 

“The house taxes are secured by Mr. Gilson. In 
other ways it is self-supporting.” 

“JT don’t see how shop hands—” began his 
listener. 

“This is not a club of shop hands,” Stephen 
interrupted. “It would have failed of its pur- 
pose, had it been, I fear. _The largest wealth, the 
best intellect of Rockway is represented by its 
membership.” 

“ You had better material,” reiterated the Lynton 
man, shaking his head again. 

“ We had Stephen Doucette,” said Maurice Gilson, 
over his friend’s shoulder. 

“‘T suppose this — Stephen — knows how to read 
and write?” the aristocratic Redmondite non- 
chalantly queried of Maurice, when Stephen had 
left them. “He looks intelligent.” 

Maurice flushed; then he laughed outright. He 
took upa book from a table at hand, opened it at 
the titlepage, and passed it to his questioner. The 
book was one of verse, and bore Stephen Doucette’s 
name. The Redmond man looked queer. In the 
embarrassing silence that followed he heard Mrs. 
Baring, whose loving eyes had followed Stephen, 
quote to her husband, ‘ Mother Nature said to 
Stephen Doucette, ‘Grow.’” ~ 

“ And he grows,” was Mr. Baring’s grave, earnest 
response. 

THE END. 
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SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Eprror, —I read Every Oruer Sunpay, 
and like it very much. I enclose an enigma, which is my 
first attempt ; and if you think it worth publishing, I 
would like to see it in the paper. 
From a true little reader, Epirn Daur. 

DAVENPORT, Iowa. 
DEAR Mr. Epiror, —I am glad to tell you that this 
is my first attempt to compose an enigma for your paper. 
I am always anxious to get the Every OTHER Sunpay, 
for I enjoy reading it ever so much, and also to make out 
the puzzles. I am a girl of eleven, and have gone to 
the Unitarian Sunday School for several years. I here 
enclose my enigma, and hope to see it printed in the next 

paper. Yours truly, 

OLGA ENGLAND. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Dear S1r,—I go to the Second Unitarian Sunday 
School in San Francisco. The Sunday School takes 
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the Every O1nER SunDAyY, and I am very much inter- 
ested in the puzzles. I enclose an anagram and answers 
to Enigmas XVIII. and XIX. and the anagram and pi 
puzzle in December 31. 

R. E. DrummMonp. 


[Three of the answers were correct. | 


WEST SOMERVILLE, MASs. 
DEAR Str, —I have found the answer to the anagram 
in the Every Orner Sunpay No, 11, and hope you will 
print it. Yours truly, 
Rosert BurrerrieLD. 
[The answer was correct. ] 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass, 
Eprror or THE Every OTHER SUNDAY: 

Dear Sir, —I take your paper, and enjoy it very 
much. Enclosed you will find two enigmas and a pi 
puzzle. Yours truly, 

FLORENCE HUXLEY. 


ENIGMA XXIV. 


I am composed of eighteen letters. 

My 17, 18, 5, is a grain. 

My 9, 14, 15, is part of the body. 

My 4, 11, 6, is a boy’s nickname. 

My 1, 2, 3, 16, 2, is to be joined. 

My 7, 8, 9, 14, is in the sky. 

My 4, 13, 14, is used on buildings. 

My 12, 10, 13, 3, 14, 7, is part of a house. 

My whole is a place where they make guns. 
Epita DAs. 


ENIGMA XXV. 


I am composed of twenty-two letters. 
My 8, 4, 5, 6, is ‘what birds have. 

My 6, 2, 22, is what children play with. 
My 4, 7, 12, is a part of the face. 

My 5, 1, 14, is a pronoun. 

My 9, 20, 17, is one way to drink. 

My 11, 18, 15, 10, is a crowd of people. 
My 13, 4, 3, 16, is not straight. 

My 5, 19, 8, 21, 4, is a part of a loaf. 
My whole is a proverb. 


ENIGMA XXVI. 


I am composed of fifteen letters. 
My 12, 18, 14, 15, is what Columbus discovered. 
My 7, 12, 13, 6, 13, is a girl’s name. 
My 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, is the opposite of rugged. 
My 15, 11, 9, 6, is an animal. 
My 2, 4, 5, is a personal pronoun. 
My 3, 1, 13, is an export of Ceylon. 
My whole is a distinguished person. 
ZELLA HEINZ. 


ENIGMA XXVII. 


I am composed of twenty-one letters. 
My 1, 15, 5, 18, 8, 2, is to choose. 
My 12, 17, 6, 20, 5, is a bird. 
My 10, 16, 3, 18, 5, 15, is a young cow. 
My 18, 8, 21, 9, is the past of feel. 
My 19, 2, 17, 11, is a nation noted for their horses. 
My 6, 14, 7, 4, is the opposite of bad. 
My whole is a proverb. 
Frora Hertnz. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 10. 


Anagram.— A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches. 

Hidden animals. — Cow, dog, snail, cat, hen, rat. 

Enigma XX. ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 

Enigma XXI. Guilford Court House. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


Every Other Sunday. 
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WHICH LOVED BEST? 


“T Love you, mother,” said little John; 
Then, forgetting his work, his cap went on, 
And he was off to the garden swing, 

And left her wood and water to bring. 


“T love you, mother,” said rosy Nell, — 

“T love you better than tongue can tell.” 

Then she teased and pouted full half the day, 
Till her mother rejoiced when she went to play. 


“T love you, mother,” said little Fan ; 
“To-day I'll help you all I can. 

How glad I am that school doesn’t keep ! ” 
So she rocked the baby till it fell asleep. 


Then, stepping softly, she brought the broom, 
And swept the floor and tidied the room ; 
Busy and happy all day was she, 

Helpful and happy as child could be. 


“T love you, mother,” again they said, 
Three little children going to bed. 
How do you think that mother guessed 


Which of them really loved her best? Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHY THE LITTLE 
BY MAY KINGSLEY 
a old orchard was so very cool and shady, 


PIG WAS BLAMED. 
BRADLEY. 


and there were such delicious apples on the 

ground, who could blame the little white pig 
for poking through the first hole he found in the 
old rail fence # 

He looked long to find that hole, for Farmer 
Gray was thrifty ; and with an orchard on one side 
and a clover field on the other side of his pig-pen, 
he thought best to make the fence very tight. 

But at last piggy found a place where he con- 
cluded he could get through; and by dint of some 
rooting, accompanied by considerable squirming 
and squealing, he found himself in the orchard, with 
a nice ripe pippin under his little pink nose. His 
eyes tried to blink with satisfaction, which gave 
him a very sleepy look. But in fact he was a very 
wide awake piggy just then, for he thought he 
heard voices, and he was not quite sure but he 
would rather be safe in his pen with old mother 
pig. 

Now it happened to be Helen Gray’s birthday, 
and her papa and mamma had given her a ring for 
a birthday present. It was her first ring, and she 
was very prond of it. 

Allie Stephens had come to spend the day with 
her too; and they were roaming through the orchard, 
hunting the ripest and biggest apples they could 
find, when they saw the little white pig eating his 
pippin. 

“Oh, my,” exclaimed Helen, “we must drive 
him back in his pen, or all our nice pippins will 
soon be spoiled!” 

“Let us catch him,” said Allie. 

Now he was very clean for a pig. 

After a little running Helen and Allie captured 
him and carried him to his pen. They stopped up 
the hole, and then Helen noticed that her ring was 
gone. 

“You naughty, naughty pig, you made me lose 
my ring,” she said. And then she sat down in a 
forlorn little heap and cried. 

Piggy gave a grunt. He could not exactly under- 
stand why it was any. worse for him to want a 
pippin than for the girls to want them all, and he 
felt somewhat hurt because he had been put back 
in his pen. 

Allie tried to comfort Helen. “It can’t be far,” 
she said; “ we will look where we chased the pig.” 

Then they searched carefully, lifting up the 
leaves and poking in the grass, until at last, under 
a plantain-leaf, Allie found the little gold circlet. 

“ Just where we picked up that little runaway,” 
said Helen. 

And that is why piggy was blamed. 
think it was right ? 


Do you 


YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS. 


‘Ten thousand, thousand ‘ Kohinoors’ 
Would fail to rival these.” 
THe Ice Storm, H. O. §., January 28, 1894. 

Our DEAR Eprror, — When I read the little story of 
the ‘Ice Storm”’ in our last paper I did not know what 
a ‘“‘kohinoor’’ was, for I had never heard of it before, 
so I went to work to find out. I could not think that 
anything in the world could equal these little icy par- 
ticles, with the sun shining through them, unless it were 
diamonds. So I became at once interested, and will tell 
you what I have learned. 

First I must tell you that the oldest gentleman in our 
Sunday School (Mr. Capen) has seen the Kohinoor; he 
saw it at the great exhibition in the year 1851. 

The diamond known as the Great Mogul has received 
an amount of attention beyond any other, under the 
name Kohinoor (Mountain of Light). The history of 
this stone dates back to 56 B.c., but there is nothing 
known with certainly until the 14th century, when it 
was held by the Rajah of Malwa. 

Tavernier speaks of it as exceeding all others in size 
and worth. He speaks of it as a rose in form, like the 
half of an egg; of one hundred eighty-six carats weight. 

The Shah Jihan sent the rough stone to be cut, but 
he was so angry with the manner in which it had been 
dealt with, he not only refused payment for cutting, but 
fined the unfortunate cutter one thousand rupees, which 
was all the man possessed. A rupee is about thirty-two 
cents. 

After many years it fell into the hands of Mahommed 
Shah; he valued it so much that he wore it hidden in 
his turban. When he was called upon to give up all 
that was valuable to him in the treasury, he kept back 
this stone. He was betrayed by one of the women of 
his harem. 

A grand festival was held in Delhi, at which the two 
rulers swore love and friendship, and to Mahommed’s 
surprise, the Nadir, at the close of the feast, declared he 
must exchange turbans to prove their love and friendship. 

Poor Mahommed had no time to think before the 
Nadir had snatched off his own turban, and at the same 
time the one of his friend. 

As soon as he was alone he untwisted the turban and 
found the precious stone with the name Kohinoor, or 
Mountain of Light. 

There is a great deal that is found that is very inter- 
esting about this stone. But for fear of taking too much 
of your space and precious time, we will leave it to pass 
through many hands, and find it once again brought by 
two officers to the Queen of England on the 3d of June, 
1850 

Its weight, on arriving here, was one hundred eighty- 
six and one-sixteenth carats. It was of an irregular 
ege-like shape, and so poorly cut that it did not look 
better than a crystal. 

It was exhibited in the 1851 exhibition, and it was 
valued at £140,000. 

Queen Victoria has had it reeut, and the form it now 
has is that of a regular cut brilliant. Thanking our 
kind editor for his interesting search-question, I am, 

Very truly yours, 


HAVERGILL, Mass. SALLY DAwEs. 


SOME THINGS ABOUT IRON. 


EnisAn Keiioce, in his book for boys called 
“The Turning of the Tide,’ puts a few facts 
together about the most important metal that the 
earth produces. 


Tron is far more valuable than gold, and the blacksmith 
than the jeweller, for the same reason that bread is worth 
more than diamonds, and water than silver. Gold hasa 
very great representative value in civilized society, where 
iron is abundant, and it will buy iron, and is an equiva- 
lent for the work of the smith; but it is only because 
men haye agreed to make it so, whereas iron has a 
value in itself considered. It fells the forest, tills the 
soil, annihilates time and distance, and underlies the 
whole economy of domestic life ; for our readers will 
bear in mind that steel, the ‘“‘king of metals,” is only 
iron wrought, refined, and tempered to its wonderful 
possibilities. 

Iron once bent remains so ; but steel is so elastic that 
it may be bent to an angle of forty-five degrees, and it 
will spring back to its original position. It is said that 
Andrew of Ferrara manufactured swords so elastic that 
the point of the blade would touch the hilt and spring 
back uninjured. The quality of the steel depends upon 
the quality of iron from which it is made. 

A boy might search long to find a better subject for 
his theme than iron and its uses, or one the treatment of 
which would be more instructive to himself. The show- 
ers of sparks one sometimes sees at evening pouring 
from a. blacksmith’s chimney have a language to a 
reflecting mind ; they mean power, progress, the plough, 
the telegraph, the mariner’s compass, and the sword. 

The value iron acquires under the hammer is something 
wonderful. It is said that a bar of iron worth $5 is 
worth $10.50 when made into horseshoes, $55 when 
made into needles, $3,285 made into penknife blades, 
$29,480 in shirt buttons, and $250,000 in balance-springs 
of watches. Boys may from this see what labor is worth 
and learn to value and respect it, for it is the labor of 
mind put into the iron that so increases its value. 

Consider what would be the result if there were no iron. 


Every Other Sunday. 


THE YACHT 


FRANK has a very good father, who loves to make all sorts of toys for 
him; but the best of all is the “ Kitty,’”’ the pretty little yacht seen in the 
Frank had been yachting with the men, and they had such jolly 


picture. 
times, he said he wished he had a-yacht. 


little boy to have one, but he thought he could make him one. 
was found, and a mast put in; and his mother, who is always ready to help 
along the fun, made the sails; and soon all was ready. 

Frank invited his little sister Marian to take the first trip with him, 
and as they felt sure if they sailed on dry ground they would not be 
Sometimes, when it is rainy and 
they cannot play out of doors, they bring the ‘‘ Kitty’ into the house, and 
can sail just as well, and have almost as good a time, as when out on the 


drowned, they sailed as you see them. 


cliff, where they get the Duxbury breezes. 


If the little boys who read ‘‘Every Oraer SunpaAy’? want to know 
what good fun is, they must build a boat like the ‘ Kitty.” 


Cg rE? 


1, “ Great Thoughts 
for Little Thinkers,” 
by Miss Lucia T. 
Ames. Price, $1.50. 
Miss Ames talks with 
children in a familiar 
way concerning the 
leading subjects in the 
Bible. 

2. “In the Child’s 
World,” by Emilie 
Poulsson. Price, $2.00. 
This is an unusually 
fine and large collec- 
tion of stories, poems, 
and lessons bearing on 
child life. 

SUG IAN 
Road,” by John W. 


Kramer. Price, $1.25. 
In this volume, we 
have a_ remarkably 


varied assortment of 
illustrations, scriptural 
passages, and precepts 
relating to the creation 
of character. 

If you wish one or 
all of these books they 
can be furnished by 
the Unitarian Sunday- 


3 School Society, 25 
His father said he was a very Beacon Street. 
So a box ee # 


Do you know of an 
abridged Bible so revised 
as to be adapted to the 
needs of young people ? 

Yes, several have 
been published. Per- 
haps the one most 
suitable all in all is 
“The Bible Abridged 
for Families and 
Schools,” arranged by 
Rey. David Greene 
Haskins, S. T. D., pub- 


QUESTION-BOX. 


[Inquiries on all subjects connected with the work of 
Sunday Schools ure invited for this department. Address 
“ Every Other Sunday Question-Box, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston.”’| 


Do you approve of using a bell in calling the Sunday 
School to order ? 

It is not easy to answer such a question with a 
yes or no. Our preference is for the use of the 
piano. A chord struck on the piano is certainly 
much pleasanter than the piercing clamor of any 
kind of bell, and can be made as effective as that 
rather belligerent summons. In some schools three 
chords are struck, one for attention, one for rising, 
and one for quiet when on the feet. Yet there may 
be large schools inclined to turbulence where a 
decisive note like the sharp ringing of a bell may be 
more advantageous. However, the truth we would 
get at behind the discussion of the particular medium 
to be used in obtaining attention and order is this, 
namely, —the less demonstration, the better; the 
less challenge or sharpness, the better; the less 
arbitrary form as well as spirit, the better. Some 
superintendents can obtain order by rising, standing 
still, and simply one at the school. 

se 
Can you recommend Ae or three books specially good 
Jor the general moral education of children 2 

It is difficult to pick out so small a number from 
many excellent works, but the-e are three excep- 
tionally good. 


lished by D. C. Heath 
&Co., Boston. This isa volume of about four hun- 
dred pages, and comprehends the old and New Testa- 
ments in very well arranged shape. It can be 
ordered of the dasaeet by Pix one wishing it. 


% 

What do you ree es roa and legally correct in 
the use of copyrighted hymns and carols? 

We suppose our questioner refers to the common 
habit in Sunday Schools of having the words of 
copyrighted songs printed on slips and distributed ; 
perhaps only a few copies of the music being pur- 
chased for the whole school. We had supposed 
that this was legally right, at least until lately. We 
have come upon some decisions recently which set 
this matter in a different light. The decision of 
the Supreme Court in regard to this matter says ; 
“A multiplication of copies for the purpose of 
gratuitous distribution is as much an infringement 
of the proprietor’s copyright as if the multiplication 
had been made for the purpose of pecuniary profit.” 

Two of the largest Sunday-School music pub- 
lishers in the country, namely The Biglow & Main 
Company and The John Church Company, have 
written letters on this subject, very positive and 
strong. The editor of the Sunday-School Times 
says: “It would seem, from the claims made by 
these publishers, that a Sunday-School superinten- 
dent has no right to stencil a copy of the hymn for 
the day on a sheet of paper or cloth to suspend 
before the school, and that it would be illegal for a 
singing-leader to write out a copy of the words of a 
hymn on a piece of paper for his own use while 
leading the singing of a school or congregation.” 
Of course, that is carrying the matter to an extreme. 
As for the moral phase of the question, we leave 
that to the individual conscience. Certain favors 


can often be obtained very easily by application to 
the publishers, which is a very simple and very 
proper thing to do. Some publishers refuse every 
application, and others do not. 

% 

Do you believe it is wise to issue special services so 
Srequently ? 

No, it does not seem to us entirely wise to put out 
every year a new service for Christmas, Easter, and 
all the other special days. The ideal way is to 
have a satisfactory service in which the words and — 
the music are expressive and helpful, and then make 
that service familiar by repeated use. It becomes a 
trellis on which the flowers of sentiment and beauti- 
ful recollections blossom. But it is one thing for an 
individual to lay down a theory, and another thing 
for an organization like the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society to stand in the position of serving 
all the wants of the denomination. In other words, 
the Sunday Schools at large desire new services ; 
many of our very best workers declare that interest 
flags when the scholars are required to go over the 
old music. The Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
desires to set as high a standard as possible in every- 
thing, but it would be untrue to its functions if it 
acted so arbitrarily as to forfeit the support and 
good-will of the Sunday Schools to any extent. 
There are arguments on both sides of this question, 
and they are held by equally stanch and capable 
representatives on both sides. The Unitarian Sun- 
day-School Society seeks to serve all; those who do 1 
not wish to use the new services as they come out 
can easily retain the old ones and practice the 
principle they advocate. 


A NEW ENGLISH ‘BOOK. 


A very helpful little volume has been issued in 
London, and is for sale at the rooms of the Unita- 
tian Sunday-School Society, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, entitled, “ A Child’s Religion.” This ought 
to be a feeder to any teacher who is desirous of 
obtaining aid in presenting religious subjects to 
the younger children. Such subjects as these are 
treated in a very direct and forcible manner: ‘‘ How 
to be Good,” “ What is God?” “Doing His Will,” 
“Joy of Obedience,” “Jesus in Galilee,” “ Follow- 
ing Him,” “ Failure is Impossible.” We commend 
this even to those teachers who are dealing with 
boys and girls from ten to fifteen; for there is a 
happy, clear presentation of abstract topics in these- 
pages. 

A copy, bound in cloth, will be mailed to any 
address, postage prepaid, on receipt of 60 cents. 


NEW EASTER SERVICE 


Tue titles of the carols are as follows: Immortal 
Hope, All is Well, Easter Bells, Lose not Heart, 
The Coming of Spring, The Messengers of Glory, 
On, Still On. : 

Price, 5 cents per copy ; $4.00 per hundred. y 

Published by the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY, 


THe uniform subscription price of Every Orner 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents — 
additional for postage. AI] members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools: ; 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, — 


25 Beacon SrreEtT, Bosron, Mass. 


University Press: John Wilson and Son, Cambridge. 


